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INDEX TO YOL. CLIY. 


HE TITLE PAGE and SUBJECT INDEX 
for VOLUME CLIV (January—June, 1928) 

is now available. Orders, accompanied by a 
remittance, should be sent to ‘“‘ NOTES AND 
QUERIES,” 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks, England. Price: 2s. 7d. post free, 
The above are also on sale at our London 


Office, 14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2. 
GENERAL INDEXES. 
THE following GENERAL INDEXES are 
now available :— 
FIRST SERTES — (1849-1855), second-hand, 


| SERIES (1885-1891) 


bound cloth. Price 30/-. 


SIXTH SERIES (1880-1885), SEVENTH 
EIGHTH SERIES (1892- 


1897), NINTH SERIES (1898-1903), TENTH 
, SERIES (1904-1909), in paper covers. Price 18/- 
| each; postage, 6d. 

TWELFTH SERIES (1916-1923) — Bound 
cloth. Price 21/-; postage 6d. 


THIRD SERIES 


Gildas—Heraldic Notes, 115—History on a Cap— | 


Changing London—A Yorkshire Halley, 116. 


QUERIES :—Vanbrugh Family—Thomas Cheshire, 
hangman—The Silver Oar: Execution Dock— 
The First Gold ’”—Elith-head—Death of 
Madeline Smith—Chilton, Wiltshire—Ryttzo 
(Rizzio): Bacon, 117—Heraldic: blazon of shields 
desired—Arms ‘‘ belonging ” to lands—Dante in 
Medieval England—Simson—Peace Warrant— 
Tolzey—Hutton Field, Scotland, 1482, 118—Cus- 
berry Clump—Elizabethan use of “ Mr.’’—Cata- 
logue of Oxford University Graduates—Modern 
Latin—Stowe House—Rain-making—Folk-lore of 
Snow—Official Journals—Reference wanted, 119. 


REPLIES: -Age of bearing arms and of Knight- 
hood—A_ Clifton marriage—Bend charged with 
three Garbs, 120—Maltby arms—A neglected 
factor in placenames: “sun alignments,” 121— 
Balloon feats with animals—Antique—A 
speckled shin—Parish Register entry—Briga- 
dier-general Charles Lawrence: Dr. Thomas 
Lawrence—Early Christianity in the_ British 
Isles, 122—Feast of St. Egwin—Cater Family— 
—Jenison Shafto, 123—Scra: 4 ee eo in Folk- 
lore—Armada bonfires—“ Bristol ” China—Folk- 
names of — Udall—Source of 
Quotations wanted, 

THE LIBRARY ents of London: the Royal 
Hospital, Chelsea ’—‘ Aspects | of Dr. Johnson ’— 

‘Selected Letters of Byron.’ 








SETS FOR SALE. 

FIRST SERIES (1849-1855), 12 Volumes and 
General Index, bound cloth, (2 volumes and 
General Index in Publisher’s cloth), second 
hand, clean and sound, £3 3s. 

SECOND SERIES (1856-1861), 12 volumes, 
uniformly bound in cloth, second hand, clean 
and sound, £2 2s. 

(1862-1867), 12 volumes, 

uniformly bound in cloth, second hand, clean 

and sound, £2 2s. 


THIRD SERIES (1862-1867), bound half 
leather, marbled boards, in new condition, 
£10 10s. 


FOURTH SERIES (1868-1883), bound half 
leather, marbled boards, second hand, in good 
condition, £7 7s. 


FIFTH SERIES (1874-1879) bound half leather, 
marbled boards, second-hand, in good con- 
dition, £7 7s. 

WANTED. 

THIRD SERIES.—General Index 

FIFTH SERIES.—General Index. 


SIXTH SERIES. a vii (Jan.-June, 1883). 
Vol. xi (Jan. -June, 1885). 
Vol. xii (Jul.-Dec., 1885). 


SEVENTH SERIES.—Vol. v (Jan.-June, 1888). 
Vol. vi (July-Dec., 1888. 


EIGHTH SERIES.—Vol. i (Jan.-June, 1892). 
'’WELFTH SERIES.—Vol. viii (Jan.-June,1921). 
VOL. CL.—No. 19 (May 8, 1926). 
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TOTES AND QUERIES is published every 

Lriday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks (Telephone: Wycombe 306). Subscrip- 
tions (£2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10.50, including 
postage, two half-yearly indexes and two cloth 
binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d. a year, U.S.A. $9, 
without binding cases) should be sent to the 
Manager. ‘Ihe London Office is at 14, Burleigh 
Street,W.C.2 (Telephone: Chancery 8766), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should be 
sent either to London or to Wycombe; letters 
for the Editor to the London Office. 





Memorabilia. 


NOTHER example of success in farming, 
which may be recorded as an item in the 
economic history of this time, will be found 
in the Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture 
for August. We noted one, from the same 
Journal, at ante p. 19. We abbreviate some- 
what the account; the editor of the Journal 
has not seen fit to indicate in what part of 
England this admirable owner-occupier is 
working. The account begins with stating 
that his achievement is, in many respects, the 
most remarkable of its kind which has been 
reported to the Ministry within recent years. 
He is a married man with four children; 
before the War employed as a cowman. 
Out of his wages he managed to put aside a 
small amount regularly for the object he had 
in view. He served in the Army, and on 
return to civilian life worked as a dairyman. 
In 1920 he applied to his County Council for 
a small holding, and was granted tenancy of 


a holding which comprises a double bungalow | 


with two annexes (converted Army huts), a 
long range of corrugated iron shedding, and 
about 34 acres of poor down land. The area 
consisted of 25 acres of pasture, 4 acres of 
cultivated land, and 5 acres occupied by 
buildings, yards, road and waste—part of a 
farm which had been used by the Army 
during the War. The tenant paid a rent of 
about £68 per annum, subsequently reduced 
to £56. His capital, on entry amounted to 
£300, expended on the purchase of four good 
dairy cows, two heavy horses and implements. 
His former employer gave him an old farm 
wagon and a set of harrows. He began 


retailing milk on a small scale, delivering | 
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daily to a suburb of a neighbouring town. 
As his round increased, he borrowed £25, and 
purchased a donkey, cart, harness, milk 
churn and necessary utensils for delivering 
milk, 

In 1925 he accepted an offer from the 
County Council to sell him his holding for 
£1,025. He paid down £570—the whole of 
his available capital—and took up a mort- 
gage of £655, to be repaid over a period of 20 
years with interest at the rate of 5 per cent. 
The crowning achievement of the family con- 
sists in the fact that the whole of the £655 
was paid off by April, 1928, this sum having 
been saved during a period of about two and 
a half years. Apart from the profits derived 
from the holding, the only income has been 
10s. per week, the rent of part of the double 
bungalow which was sub-let. 

The stock kept included sixteen cows 
(three with calves at side), two good working 
horses and two ponies; no poultry or pigs, 
for lack of time to look after small stock, His 
arable land (about four acres) is reported to 
be in a splendid state of cultivation, and 
growing one of the best crops of wheat that 
the Ministry’s District Commissioner has 
seen. In addition, twelve acres of rough 
grass have been rented and forty acres of good 
grassland taken over until the end of the year. 

There is no doubt that the holder and his 
family have suffered hardships and exercised 
considerable self-denial to achieve their 
object. | The man’s wife and eldest boy have 
ably assisted him. They are justly proud of 
their splendid achievement, 


N the June number of the Library our 
readers will find an article on marks as 
signatures. The oldest English example of 
this is the cross, made as the King’s signa- 
ture, on a charter of Hlodari of Kent, in 674. 
On a rather later seventh century document 
appears the formula ad cuius confirmationem 
pro ignorantia litterarum + signum scae 
crucis expressi et testes idoneos ut subscrib- 
erent rogaui. An interesting part of the article 
is the tracing of the two streams of custom 
which have here converged : that of the use of 
a mark for attestation and that of the use 
of the cross. We come on, then, to the adop- 
tion of several devices as marks, and seven 
plates illustrating some hundred and fifty 
marks are given. In conclusion will be 
found the note of an _ interesting and 
useful find at the Public Record Office 
(C24 /260/22). “The following direct evi- 
dence concerning symbolical and occupational 
marks,’’ says the writer, ‘‘ was chanced upon 
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too late for insertion into the body of this | 
paper ”’ :— 

Anthony Farrard, of Lynstead, Kent, hus- 
bandman, aged 59, deposes in 1598 “ That he | 
is vnlearned and never could nor can wryte or | 
reade but when he hath bene sometymes called | 
to set hande to wrytings he hath made his | 
marke, wch he allwaies made as neere as he 
could the lykeness of a hooke such as carters 
vse in the lodinge of their carts, called an ovle 
hooke. 


Is this name, ‘‘owl hook,’ - still 


used | 
locally for any agricultural implement ? | 


HE new Virginia Magazine of History and 
Biography continues the Letters of the 
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In view of the alarming reports which have 
been circulating abroad lately, especially in 
England, about the stability of the dome of 
Santa Maria del Fiore, the Duomo of Florence, 
it is as well to record that recent investigations 
carried out by Father Guido Alfani of the 
Ximenian Observatory, show that, in spite of 
the cracks which appeared in 1694-1695, and the 
slight damage done by the earthquake which 
devastated Tuscany in 1859, it can be asserted 
positively that Brunelleschi’s bold masterpiece 


| is in no danger of collapse. 


Byrd Family and also the Kennion Letters | 


and the Diary of John Early. There is a 
Note about the Exhibition of Historical Por- 
traits 1585-1830, which is to be held at Vir- 
ginia House, Richmond, Va., in October next. 
Only portraits from life of undoubted authen- 


ticity will be hung, and so the exhibition will | 


probably consist of less that a hundred paint- 
ings. Among the eleven groups into which 
the portraits fall are Proprietary and Royal 
Governors and Deputy Governors of the 
Virginia Colony; Virginia Signers of the 
Declaration of Independence; 
Framers of the Constitution of the United 
States; Governors of Virginia prior to 1830, 
and portraits of Washington and the Wash- 
ington Family. A fine catalogue with half- 
tone illustrations of each portrait with notes 
of subject, painter and pedigree is projected, 
and it is claimed that this will be a valuable 
historical monograph. 


Virginia | 


The State of Vir- | 


ginia is lending to the Exhibition Zuccaro’s | 


portrait of Queen Elizabeth 


Astor presented to them. 


which Lady | 
Lord Effingham is | 


lending the coronet and velvet and ermine | 


robes worn by the 5th Lord Howard of Effing- | 
| to Low-Layton, where, upon finifhing the faid 


| Stone Caufeway, the Workmen had a Muili- 


ham while he was Colonial Governor of 


Virginia. 


In the Diary of John Early we observed a | 


curious use of the verb ‘“‘ locate.”’ 


Under | 


date Wednesday 2nd (September—year not | 


stated) the writer says: 


‘“That evening I} 


was powerfully tempted from different quar- | 


ters and made very unhappy in consequence 


: I was again tempted to locate but I | 
reflected, how can I locate and thereby give | 
the Ark into the hands of the Phillistines? ”’ | 


somewhere 
itinerant 


** settle down ’”’ 
himself to 


Does he mean 
instead of giving 
preaching ? 


HE following, from the Italian Mail of 
Aug. 11, will be welcome to all lovers of 
Florence : 


| 
| 


| 
| 





From the London Journal, Saturday, August 


| 27; L728, 





On Monday laft, being the fecond Monday 
after Lammas, according to an Antient 
Cuftom, known Time out of Mind, was 
celebrated at Low-Layton a Great Annual 
Meeting, call’d, The Layton Garland: The 
Affembly of Gentlemen and Ladies was very 
numerous on the Bowling Green, where they 
had excellent Mufick, good Company, and 
danc’d moft part of the Night; the whole 
Town was fo throng’d, that at the feveral 
Garlands, it was faid, there was reckon’d 7 or 
8000 People; the Mirth held all the Night, 
and ended without any Diforders or Rudenefs, 
to the general Satiffaction of all the Com- 
pany. They tell us at the Place, That this 
Piece of Mirth, call’d The Layton Garland, 
has been held there ever fince the Roman 
Time, when the great Roman Caufeway, or 
Eaftern Road from London into Effex and 
Suffolk, as is affirmed by Mr. Camden, lay, 
not by Bow and Stratford, as it is now, ‘but 
from London to Bethnal-Green and Old-Ford, 
where they forded the River, and thence ona 
high built Stone Caufeway, over the Marthes 


tary Garland, for they were generally 
Soldiers, made merry, and were entertained at 
the Expences of the County, and where they 
have kept the Day ever fince. 


This is to give Notice to all Gentlemen Lovers 
of Tame Pigeons 
[hat there is to be Sold fine Carriers, 
Horfemen, Croppers, Powters, Tumblers, 
Barbs, Mahomets, Nuns, Jacobens, Capu- 
chins, Finikins, or Rising Turners, Trum- 
peters, Oules, Turbits, Shakers ar Fan-Tales, 
and large Runts. To be heard of at the 
Windmill in Nicholas-lane near Cannon- 
treet. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


‘STATE TRIALS” AND ROBERT 
BLANEY. 


1. Rosert BraNnEy Aas REPORTER. 


HAVE so frequently attacked ‘ State 

Trials ’ for the garbled accounts of trials 
during the reign of Charles II printed in 
them, that I may be permitted to draw 
attention to some further defects in the hope 
that when we do at last possess an edition 
that neither mutilates the documents it pro- 
fesses to reprint, nor tampers with their text, 
and does not intrude common frauds like the 
‘Speeches and Prayers’ of the regicides, and 
the Cellier tracts, or the dishonest 
‘remarks ’’ of Sir John Hawles (7.e. Hawless 
or Hollis) with his bad law and falsification 
of facts, some attention may be paid also to 
the question of the authorship of the original 
documents. 

In two long letters, printed in the Times 
Literary Supplement for 11 Jan. and _ for 
7 June, 1923, signed by my initials and 
headed ‘ Popish Plot Trials,’ I proved that 
Robert Blaney, barrister of the Inner 
Temple, was the reporter of most of these 
trials, and was sharply criticised at the time 
for the manner in which he garbled them. 
That Blaney was a whig and a traitor there 
can be no doubt, for, on 30 June, 1683, he 
was arrested as a Rye House Plot conspira- 
tor. Henry Muddiman, in one of his news- 
letters, commented: ‘‘ This is he that useth 
to take the Trials, his gift lying in char- 
acters.’ 

Blaney’s two examinations, taken by 
Secretary Jenkins, are set out in Bishop 
Sprat’s ‘True account and_ declaration,’ 
etc., describing the Rye House Plot. Roger 
North, in his ‘Examen,’ has an account of 
Blaney and there are a good many refer- 
ences to him in Luttrell. In 1698, a 
coroner’s jury brought him in guilty as an 
accessory to a murder (see Luttrell iv. 507 
and 405); but, apparently, he escaped a con- 
viction and after this all notices of him end. 
The date of his death has never been stated. 

After the Rye House Plot, Blaney was no 
longer suffered to take the trials during the 
reigns of the last two Stuart Kings, and this, 
I think, accounts for the fact that the 
majority of the later trials during these ' 
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reigns are so much fuller and so much more 
truthful than those that preceded them. Yet, 
thanks to an incompetent and _ uncritical 
editor, two, at least, of the trials written by 
Robert Blaney were intruded into the first 
edition of ‘ State Trials,’ published in 1719. 
These were the trials of Alice Lisle, the soz- 
disant ‘‘ Lady ’’ Lisle, and of Thomas Rose- 
well, whose trials were otherwise unknown, 
save for a book by Rosewell’s son, dated 1718. 
Probably the editor at that time, Thomas 
Salmon, was only too glad to get a report of 
these trials at all, and did not pause to con- 
sider what might be the result of printing 
accounts which he must have known would be 
garbled. 


2. BLANEY AND THE TRIAL OF RoSEWELL. 


The trial of Thomas Rosewell, a dissenting 
minister, tried by Lord Chief Justice Jef- 
freys at the end of 1684, seems to have been 
the first trial due to the pen of Robert 
Blaney after the Rye House Plot. It was 
first published in 1718, by Samuel Rosewell, 
who says that he had it from Blaney, and was 
accompanied by a Life of his father contain- 
ing an attack upon Jeffreys and an untruth- 
ful account of another trial, that of Peter 
Pindar. 


Salmon, the first editor of ‘ State Trials’ 
(first edition 1719) obviously took his trial of 
Rosewell from this book, though neither he 
nor any other writer has noticed that of 
Peter Pindar. 

Samuel Rosewell’s account of Pindar is to 
be seen on p. 57 of his book, and is as 
follows : 

During the [his father’s] trial, one Mr. 
Pindar, a considerable trader, was seized in 
Westminster Hall, as he was waiting to hear 
how matters went. The occasion of it was thus. 
Mr. Pindar had been visited the day before by 
a relation of his, who then lived in Cloth Fair 
and who in discourse told him he was 
acquainted with one of the witnesses against 
Mr. Rosewell. ‘If you are,” says Mr. Pindar, 
“by all means advise her to be careful that 
she says nothing but what is true of him.” It 
does not appear that his friend did so much as 
Mr. P. advised him to, but whether he did or 
no, or whether he imprudently took upon him 
to say something further, the sneaking those 
words was the whole of Mr. Pindar’s crime, 
for which he was fined, imprisoned in the 
Marshalsea a twelvemonth and stood in the 
pillory three times. 

Unfortunately for the Rev. Samuel Rose- 
well and for Robert Blaney, there is a com- 
plete record of the cases of Thomas Rosewell 
and of Peter Pindar in the newsletters of 
Henry Muddiman, and quite apart from the 
fact that when these letters were written their 
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writer was attached to the Secretary of 
State, the dates alone will prove that the 
account set out above was nothing but a 
string of falsehoods. There may be mistakes 
about facts in official newsletters, but the 
dates of the letters themselves cannot be 
impeached. 


The two cases of Rosewell and Pindar are 
narrated in the newsletters as follows: 


Tuesday, Sept. 30, 1684. ‘With these [the 
Scots conspirators] I may join one Rosewell, a 
fanatic teacher and notorious beli-wether of the 
faction, who was lately seized by Mr. Atter- 
bury, the messenger. He had seated himself in 
an island near Cuckolds Point { Rotherhithe. 
See Wheatley’s ‘London Past and Present ’] 
whither the bretheren and sisters went natur- 
ally in shoals. The room for exercise would 
hold about 700 males and females. The place 
was accessible but by drawbridges and planks 
and all the avenues had double doors, the 
outermost of ordinary form and strength, the 
innermost fortified by iron bars. The mes- 
senger, who is a sure man in such expeditions, 
attacked the place and with bettges [?] and 
other engines forced his way till he had him 
in possession. He was unwilling to pay 
obedience to the King’s authority and said he 
was placed there by authority from the King 
of Kings. The messengers carried him to argue 
the point before the Lord Chief Justice. where 
neither canting nor insolence can avail any- 
thing, so that upon the examination of two 
sufficient witnesses sworn against him, his 
lordship committed him to the gaol for High 
Treason. 


Tuesday, 14 Oct. Rosewell, the great bell- 
wether taken near Rotherhithe, had his bill 
found by the Grand Jury. 


Sat., Oct. 25. Rosewell was arraigned to-day. 


Tuesday, Oct. 28. Rosewell asked for a copy 
of his indictment and for counsel, but this 
was refused as impracticable. The words for 
which he stands indicted are to this effect: 
“They flock about the King to be cured of 
the King’s Evil, but he cannot cure them. 
We are the priests and the prophets whose 
prayers must ease the griefs and dolours of 
the people. We have had two wicked kings 
who suffered Popery to grow under their noses 
and I know not to whom I can compare them 
unless to the wicked Jeroboam. But if you 
stand to your principles we shall be able to 
drive him out with rams horns, broken 
platters and a stone in a sling.” 


Saturday, Nov. 8. Rosewell has petitioned 
his Majesty in Council that he might have 
some allowed him to advise and plead his 
eause. Upon which it was ordered that he 
should have as much as can be allowed to any 
in his condition. [See Privy Council Register 
book. ] 


Tuesday, Nov. 18. The same day [the 17th] 


Rosewell the fanatic teacher (of whose words 
you have formerly had an account) had his 
trial at the Kings Bench Bar for treason. He 
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excepted against several of his jury and was 
so well advised as to omit nothing that might 
make to his defence. The witnesses proved 
the words positively, each of them, and though 
the Court allowed him the favour of examining 
them apart, they all agreed even in every 
minute circumstance. So that the jury 
brought him in ‘ guilty.” [N.B. He was not 
sentenced. } 


Tuesday, Nov. 25. The same day [the 24th] 
it was alleged on behalf of Mr. Rosewell, lately 
found guilty of High Treason, that the indict- 
ment upon which he stood convicted was 
erroneous and that it being matter of Law it 
was desired that Counsel might be allowed 
him to argue it. Which the Court granted 
and appointed to hear arguments upon the 27th, 


Thursday, Nov. 27. On the 27th, the error 
in Mr. Rosewell’s indictment was argued at 
the Kings Bench Bar by Mr. ig ee Mr. 
Bamfield and Mr. Pollexfen on his behalf, the 
result of which was that the Court took time 
to consider the precedents till next term, and 
then will give shcis judgements. 

Sat., Jan. 17, 1685. On the 15th one Peter 
Pindar, a brother of Rosewell’s church, 
was tried at Quarter Sessions held at South- 
wark for endeavouring to subgrn one of 
the witnesses against Rosewell and proferring 
200 guineas to take off the evidence. The 
matter was fully proved against him, so that 
he was fined £200 and is to stand twice in 
the pillory, once at Southwark and once at 
Kingston. [So that, apparently, the offence 
was committed at the latter place, and Jeffreys 
had nothing to do with this trial.] 


Sat., Jan. 24. His Majesty. out of his 
transcendant mercy to those who humbly sub- 
mit and acknowledge a hearty sorrow, hath 
heen pleased to extend his pardon to Mr. 
Rosewell, found guilty of Treason. 


This, of course, ended the case; but it will 
be evident that neither Blaney’s report nor 
Samuel Rosewell’s tales can be trusted. So 
that the account of Rosewell in_ the 
‘D. N. B’. is mistaken, and _ that by 
Macaulay is sheer fiction. 


Macaulay writes (I italicise words that are 
untrue) :—‘‘ Rosewell had during that perse- 
cution of the Dissenters which followed the 
detection of the Rye House Plot [it began 
in 1681] been falsely accused of preaching 
against the Government, had been tried for 
his life by Jeffreys and had in defiance of the 
clearest evidence been convicted by a packed 
jury.’ The rest of Macaulay’s assertions 
are also supported by little or no evidence. 


J. G. MuppiMaAn. 


[Articles on the forged ‘Speeches and 
Prayers’ of the Regicides will be found at 11 S. 
vii. 301, 341, 383, 442, 502; viii. 22, 81, 122, 164, 
202, 242, 284, 324, 361.] 
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| le i cee oh ee eo’ o.oo ae 
night BERKELEY HUNTING PAPERS, Maurice Malletts Bill. 
roved 1559-1613. Sept. 5. capo Given at Mrs. Spencers the 
n0ugh ; wydowe to the Cooke 5/- Chamberlen 
ining (See ante pp. 21, 40, 57, 76, 93). 2/6 butler 2/6 the stables 2/- and for 
lone 1598. April 29. P4 to Thomas fforest, Wil- making cleane of bootes 3d. 12/4 
s not liam Cranmer William Grimshaw John At Mr. Sherleys in reward . . . to the 
Sheldon Thomas Luyn Richard Jump woman for giving milke to the Spaniells 
24th] John Luyn and John Wright for their 6d. 
lately charges carrying the red deer from Cran- Geven to the Keeper of Whittel Wood 
wae ~ to — Castle in full peer forest 8/- To the footman to buy him 
aw it aati re a Be oe frst Shewes 2/- To the Keepers man of 
lowed ig: od 9 .. tet 1€ Grafton Park 1/- To the Keeper of Stoke 
anted BES ASAES) tO. Berkeley Park in reward for a buck 10/- Itm 
27th, | Paid Humfrey Kindon . . in full pay- geven to his daughter 1/- Geven to the 
error ment «bout charges for the carriage of Keepers man of Stoke Park for bringing 
od at the red deer 2 £8°..6 the buck to Mr. Wakes 1/- Ede. 0 
, = May 5. Paid to Parres wife in payment Geven for a buck at Wakefield Lodge 10/- 
time of hir bill gine - 0| Given to the musicons at Stony Strat- 
, an Ing Horses ford 
July 8 Geven to a fellow yt helped yor 10. Itm given to the poore 3/- 
Peter ies i apie Given to the Keepers son of St Robert 
ae aie in reward to a John ffortescues Dormers park |Wing] 1/- Given to the 
— i - wrote a warrant for a buck . 10. Keeper of Wadden Chase 10/- Given to 
rring July 10th. the Keep of St Robert Dormers Park 10/- 
The Mr. John Berkeleys bill. Si. 2....0 
)_ that Itm pd. to Mr. John Berkeley viz. for | Note.—Grafton, Whittiewood, Whaddon 
- - yor Le Horses at the Isle of Dogs* being Chase, Stoke Park, all lie adjacent to Wat- 
fience 16 in number by the space of six weeks ling Street, the route from London to Cal- 
ffreys and 19 by the space of 14 days after 1/6 lowden.] 
Se a - = haye September 10. Given to the boye that 
f his el eta “6s . se oe brought the bucke to St. Allbones 5/- 
, mah others at severall tymes as occassion hath Pa; Nichol: Marsl his 
hath been of their coming from the 20th of ‘yes to 1 eens “i Marsh upon 14/4 
Mr. May till the 10th of July £4.17.8 For | Charges for houndes == .. 
Mr. Ithells horses there 3.9.10 For October 5 Given to Mr. Stasie the Keeper 
t will otes and bred 2.9.0. Laid out for 32 of Maribone Park 15/- and his man a 
t nor trusses of haye... and 8 trusses of | I~ 
So straw 1. 2.4, for provander for coach Itm to Mr. Stasie for 12 weekes grasse 
the horses 3.17.4. To the Smith 15/8 for my Lords Gelding at 12/6 the weeke 
t by . For curing horses and for letting St. 10°. 0 
; blood and dressing Curnockt of ye stag- Nov. 4. 
gars and for a drink for the jennet mare Mr, John Berkeleys bill. 
it are and curing Mr. Ithells horse 14/6 Itm for 3 nightes grasse at Hackney when 
perse- £27.72 4 yor Lop came first thither for 13 horses 
1 the Horsemeat in London 14/6 I adow } 

: é tm for a close [meadow] for one 
nae To the Keeper at Marybone park 1/- | moneth for yor L° horses 1. 11. 6. Itm 
d Pe Sept. 4. Pd for 6$ yardes of greene owing to Mr. Berkeley £1. 4 3.15.0 
yf the cloth for the huntsmen, at 8/4 2. to.<S For crossbowe arrowes for yor Lop . 8. 2 

: : = Given in reward to the Keeper of Hide 

acked * At this time Berkeley lived at “Hackney, Pak ve ome lia 2 
‘tions where he had taken and furnished a_ house a aie Eo 
e. month previously. His horses stabled at the Paid for 4 bushells of otes the same 
an Isle of Dogs, three miles off, would be here con- time mee 
aie econ d placed for his journeys between his| 5, Paid to the Crossbowe maker viz. for a 
and ae = oo where he was a regular) yew Jatch and a string 6/- for a paire of 

+ “ m= 

a This horse evidently named from one of the cheekes a new storup and a square pinn 
p, IO Curnocks of Gloucestershire, where they still 5/4 for setting on a new nose upon yor 
flourish. i tiller and a nutt and a rack 4/- For 
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making cleane the guilt bowe a new string 
and mending the seer 2/6 for a new 
gaffle to bend both those bowes 8/- for a 
new bowe and a gaffell £2.10. 0, fora 
quiver for arrowes 3/6 Oo kr “2 
Crossbowe 
Maker 
9. Given in reward to Sir John Stan- 
hopes man that brought the Gosshawke 
2. 20). 0 


11. Paid to Thomas Burbage the Cator 
for acates for one week ended 11th of 
November 4.31.5 


13 Paid to Mr. Robert Jenkinson the 
dra? delivered in May last, viz, 9 
yardes of Riding Tawney at 11/- 
£4.19 And for 103 yards at 11/- 
£5 15s, 6d, 10. 14.6 


22. Itm paid Raphe Heath for bringing 
upp the great horses from Callowdon to 


London 1. 2S 510 
more to Raphe upon his bill for strawe 
4.11 


December 1. Itm for a merlin’s hood 4d. . 4 
9. Itm Pd for medicines for the houndes 


Soe gee | 
23. To Nicholas Marsh for his chardge 
and his horse to St. Edmondsbury . 10. 
29. Given in reward to the man _ that 
brought home Gawdy the brache Lf 
1599 
September 1. Given in reward to ffransham 
the Keeper of Tortworth Park 10/- 
Given to Gyes man for Killing of part- 
ridges with his hawkes 2/8 
26. Paid to Mr. Langfords boy 1/6 and 
for a lease for the marlin 3d. 1/9 
1600. 
May 6. Itm paid for a tercell gentle of 
the cage =o a 0 ae 0 
17. Itm paid to Neale upon his bill for 
hawks hoods es 
July 15. Itm paid for 3 nags bought by 


Bartholemew Neale 15.30 . 0 


August 9. Itm the 7th of August for your 
Leps botchier to go to St Edward Win- 
ters* 3/6 Given to the Keeper of the pur- 

* Sir Edward Winter, of Lydney, son of Sir 
William, Vice-Admiral of England, who de- 
fended England against the Armada. ‘‘ He was 
well rewarded by Elizabeth, and began a 


stately house at Lydney in the great successful 
: ‘ Present 
Lydney 


Stafe of 
is about five 


year of 1588 ” 
Gloucestershire,’ 


(Alkyns, 


1712). 
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leys for his fee for a soar 6/- For bring- 
ing of the deere to the bowes 1/- To Sam 
Parker for his reward for a _ buck 10/- 
making cleane of yot Lops bootes dd. Pd 
for horsebread for yot Lop’ nage 1/- For 
grasse for 10 horses 5/8 For y* Lorps 
botchier to go over to the forrest of Wye 
and back again 5/- To a poore woman 
3d. To the poore man that opened the 
hedges 1/- Given in reward at Mr. Bay- 
nams* 12/9 Given to the Keepers at Wye 
fforrest in reward for a stagg 30/- Paid 
at another time for yor Lops botchier to 
Wye fforest and back againe 3/- To Mr. 
Baynams keeper in reward for a_ buck 
10/- Given to a maid that brought yor 
Lop beere 1/- to a poreman there dd. 
Paid for botchier and the rest 3/6 Given 
to yor Lep to playe 20/- Paid for a pair 
of gloves for yor Lop 2/10 To the gar- 
diner for flowers at St John Poyntz 1/- 
paid to Myr. Langford 40/- Given at Mr. 
Guyest in reward 12/6 paid for a hatt 
for the footeman at Gloucester 5/- 
Humfrey Kindons bill. 

29. Itm for 4 tassells hoodes 4/- for 4 
paire of tassells bells 4/- for 2 paire of 
gossehawkes bells 2/- for 2 gossehawks 
hoods 2/- for 3 merlins hoods 1/6 for 3 
paire of Marlins bells 1/6 15/- 
Paid to Jonas Wright for hawkes 

2 O30 


September 10. Itm to ffines the Keep of 
3risop (?) pk 
Paid to Jonas Wright for 4 hawking 
gloves 4/- 4 
for casting 1/6 for a lewer 2/6 for the 
spaniells meat and Greyhounds meat at 
Ashby 1/4 for my Supper and Youngs 1/- 
horsemeat there 1/- for spaniells meat 
1 night at Noneton [Nuneaton] and the 
boy 1/6 for hawksmeat 6d. 13/4 

October 31. Given to the chamberlen at 
Mr. Marrowes 2/- to Xtopher Harrison 
ye Keep at Barkswell 3/4 to the grome 
of the stables 6d. to 2 boyes 4d. and to 


the Keeper of the gate 6d. 6/8 
November 5. To Myr. Greene to buy a 
cast of tassells ei are 
Hawkes 
G. O’F. 


(To be continued), 
miles beyond Severn from Berkeley Castle, a 
the crow flies. 
* Baynham of Clearwell in Dean Forest. 
+ Guise of Elmore, Glos. 
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KING ARTHUR IN GILDAS. 

«‘ Cuneglase, urse, multorum [ob ]sessor, auri- 

gaque currus  receptaculi Ursi.”—‘ Gildae 

Sapientis De Excidio et Conquestu Bevien- 

niae,” ed. T. Mommsen, 1894, chap. xxxii. 

p. 44. 

URING the last fifty years. and more, it 

has been customary for historical stu- 

dents who are primarily concerned with early 
Anglo-Saxon times, and momentarily with 
the King Arthur problem, to declare that 
Gildas does not mention Arthur. The latest 
scholar to make this assertion is Dr. R. W. 
Chambers, Quain Professor of English in the 
University of London. In his recently pub- 
lished work on ‘ England before the Norman 
Conquest ’ (1926), p. 88, Dr. Chambers says, 
with reference to the battle mis-called Mons 
Badonicus, that 

The Historia Brittonum 
Cambriae, attribute this British victory to 
Arthur, whom, however, neither Gildas nor 
Bede nor the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle mentions. 

We have a definite statement here, and the 
words that I have quoted above from Gildas 
are ignored by all scholars who have wished 
to make the statement that Dr. Chambers 


and the Annales 


re-iterates. I render the passage from 
Gildas thus: ‘‘O Cuneglas, you bear. you 


of the chariot 


besieger of many, you driver 
Now. who 


of the receptacle of Ursus ’’—ete. 
was Ursus ? 

The Welsh for a bear is arth, 
adaptation of the Greek ’Apxrodpos, 
Arcturus, would become ‘‘ Arthur ”’ 
Welsh by phonetic law, just as Artorius 
would; cp. Welsh traeth, paeth, ffaith 
with Latin tractus, a tract, pactum, an 
agreement; factum, a ‘deed. When Gildas 
Gildas spoke of Cuneglas as‘‘ auriga curriis 
receptaculi Ursi,’’ he clearly had in mind the 
constellation of Arctophylax, the Keeper of 
the Bear, or Boétes. We call the constella- 
tion of Ursa Major ‘‘ Charles’s Wain.”’ 

As Cuneglas was the driver of the chariot 
of the receptacle (coffin) of Ursus or Arthur, 
it would appear that he had officiated at the 
burial of King Arthur, which took place when 
Gildas was twenty years old,—namely in 
A.D. 492. This was sixty-four years after the 
Saxon inroad that Welsh historians dated in 
the consulship of Felix and Taurus, viz., in 
A.D, 428. 


and the Latin 
namely 
in Old 


Gildas was eager to seize upon any 
abusive epithet that presented itself. He 
speaks of Constantine as ‘‘a_ ty rannical 


whelp ’’; of Constantine’s mother as “an 
unclean lioness ’?; of Aurelius Conan as “‘a 
lion’s whelp ’’; of Vortipore as “like unto 
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ce 


spotted leopard " ; of Conon as “a 
Sales butcher’’; of Magiocun as “an 
insular dragon.’’ Gildas also refers to these 
princes collectively as ‘‘ five lascivious 
horses.’’ Hence there is nothing at all sur- 
prising in his calling King Arthur by an 
animal name, sc, Ursus, suggested by Arth; 
and it is quite in keeping with the abusive 
the other 
kings and princes. 

ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 
30, Albany Road, Stroud Green, N.4. 


ERALDIC NOTES.—In Wales to learn 
the heraldry you must study the geneal- 
ogies of certain princely families. 

Curiously, the lion rampant is a very 
usual charge; it must have been inherited, 
borrowed or granted from the Normans, with 
whom it was a favourite device. One can- 
not help thinking that it may have been 
given as a mark of favour or respect, for 
there was a better feeling between the Welsh 
and the Normans than between the Welsh 
and Saxons. For one thing, the two former 
nations would better understand each other. 
Be this as it may, we find, especially in 
North Wales, the lion rampant. 

First, the black lion of Powis, which was 
a shield pertaining to the kingdom rather 
than a personal coat-of-arms; then, the red 
lion, which, by the way, was an Irish bearing 
also, but was borne by Meschines, Earl of 
Chester, 1231, so it is said. Owen ap Gruf- 
fith, Prince of South Wales, is credited with 
it in 1226. It belonged, I fancy, to one of 
the Cymmods. The Kings of Powis used, 
Or a lion rampant gules, and so did the 
Barons of Powis. 

Cadogan, Lord of Nannau, bore, 
lion rampant or; this was the arms of 
3rabant. Queen Adeliza, of Louvain, had 
for a coat-of-arms, Or a lion rampant azure. 
Revers (Rivers) Earl of Devon, used a simi- 
lar shield. Was there any connection between 
Cadogan and the Duchy of Brabant? 

Frequently tinctures are found reversed. 

The De Lacy family. one of whom was 
Earl of Lincoln, 1232, bore, Or a lion ram- 
pant purple; so did Hugh Laci, Earl of 
Ulster in the Roll of Caleverock. The coat 
of the old kingdom or dukedom of Brittany 
was ermine; also we find that ermine as a 
background for lions rampant was much in 
vogue in Wales. Ermine was ever notice- 
able in arms pertaining to Cheshire fam- 
ilies, many of whom bore a quarter or can- 
ton ermine. The well-known arms of Tudor 


Azure a 
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Trevor, Ermine and ermines divided per | 
bend, overall a lion rampant or, has several 
variants, but whence the Earl of Hereford 
derived his coat-of-arms is not evident. It 
had a different origin from the Welsh 
shields, Ermine a lion rampant sable, or, 
Hrmine, a lion rampant azure. The golden 
lion on an ermine background is suggestive 
of a foreign shield. 

Richard, Earl of Cornwall, King of the 
Romans, 2nd son of King John of England, 
bore, A lion rampant in a border bezantee ; 
so did his descendants. 

Were the Ivish septs older or contemporary 
with the princes of Wales? We find very 
distinct bearings used by septs and by Welsh 
princes, such as the combative lions. The 
very peculiar shield borne by the Dauntseys 
and Tame families of the lion and _ griffin 
fighting was borne by an Irish sept in 1172, 
but in the latter the other combatant was a 
buck, not a griffin. 

A lion couchant was borne by a family in 
Bohemia, and one line of Welsh descent 
had three lions couchant or dormant; and 
again I have found a lion couchant as a 
French bearing. 

I have not any book giving the arms of 
foreign dukedoms or kingdoms, with dates 
when these were said to be in use; if some of 
my readers can direct me to any source of 
this information I shall be glad. To my 
mind, there is a very strong presumption in 
favour of arms being adopted from foreign 
sources, either by descent or by imitation. 
The enquiry would be well worth following 
up and would involve a careful study of 
early seals, both English and foreign. Here 
again, there is a paucity of printed informa- 
tion, and I am told that many seals, etc., 
are unnamed in national collections. 


E. E. Cope. 
ISTORY ON A CAP. — With this title 


heading it, a short article in a recent 
number of the Manchester Evening News, 
contributed anonymously, presented an 
attractive story, or historical account of the 
cap worn by the pupils of the Manchester 
Grammar School, and illustrated by its well- 
known badge—a silver owl on dark blue 
cloth. As its interest is more than local, , 
the sketch merits. in its substance, less 
ephemeral space in ‘N. & Q.,’ the title itself | 


being rather alluring. 

The question asked and answered is: Why 
is the Grammar School blue cap adorned with 
The writer of the note states 
men in the street,’ 


a silver owl ? 
that he ‘‘ asked three 


‘ 
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chosen at random, about it, and not one of 
them could make the slightest attempt at an 
answer.’’ Neither (to their shame) could 
several wearers of the badge when _inter- 
rogated on the matter. Yet it would appear 
from the present High Master, that there are 
two songs referring to the badge in the School 
Song Book, and that the ignorance of the boys 
is due to their being unobservant, and the 
masters forgetful, under pressure of weightier 
matters, to explain the puzzle to them. 

The story is that Bishop Hugh Oldham, of 
Exeter, founder of the school (1516), bore 
three owls on his coat-of-arms, over his motto 
Sapere Aude, which was adopted as the badge 
of the school. It has been suggested that the 
Bishop chose this singular bird of prey either 
because he was considered ‘‘ wise as an owl,” 
or as a pun on the Lancashire pronunciation 
(Owdam) of his name. Be this as it may, 
De (Quincey evidently cared little for the 
prestige either of the Founder or his quaint 
armorial bearings, for, when seventeen (July, 
1€02), disgusted at the lack of variety in the 
school, he shook its dust from his feet, after 
a vesidence of one year and a half. But 
tempora mutantur, and it is to be imagined 
that the future author of the ‘Opium Eater’ 
would hardly have run away from it under its 
present management. 

Anyway, the silver owl adorns the caps of 
the boys of the school as a tribute to its 
founder, and long may it remain so, 

J. B. McGovern, F.s.A. SCOT.,F.PH.S. 

Redgarth, Clothorn Road, Didsbury. 


{\HANGING LONDON.—1, Quality Court, 
' Chancery Lane. This old-world corner 
on the E. side of the lane is to be ‘“‘ im- 
proved ”’ out of existence (illustration, by H. 
Fletcher, in Sunday Times, 8 July, p .18). 
2. Marylebone Grammar School. Founded 
1792, and brought to present site in Maryle- 
bone Road in 1827. The additions, which 
make the buildings three times their original 
size, were formally opened by the Lord Chan- 
cellor on 6 July. 
J. ARDAGH. 


A YORKSHIRE HALLEY. — In 1765 

Mary, the eldest daughter of William 
Dobinson, yeoman, of Uncleby, married 
William Halley of Pocklington. They lived 
at Uncleby, but moved to Pocklington, where 
William Halley died in 1786. Mary Halley, 
the widow, lived at Pocklington till her death 
in 1796. Husband and wife were both 
buried at Kirby Underdale,. 

H. Askew. 
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Queries. 


pesaae 


JANBRUGH FAMILY. — Two of the | 


brothers of the famous Sir John Vanbrugh | 


were captains in the Royal Navy, and one of | 
them, Philip, who died as Commissioner at | 
Plymouth in 1753, had his portrait painted | 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds i in 1743/4. 

I should be grateful to any reader who 
could give me information as to the present 
whereabouts of this picture (all the usual | 
sources have failed), or could put me in touch | 
with existing representatives of the family. 
John and Philip Vanbrugh each left an only | 
son who died sine prole, and so far as can be 
traced by the end of the eighteenth century | 
the direct male line of old Giles Vanbrugh— 
whose children numbered nineteen—had died 
out. One of Sir John’s houses at Greenwich, 
however, according to Noble, was occupied by 
Edward Vanbrugh, Esquire, in 1805. 

HersBert 8. VAUGHAN. 


HOMAS CHESHIRE, HANGMAN (See 

cliv.411; elv. 13, s.v. ‘Jack Ketch’).—When 
did this celebrity die? Mr. J. P. Bacon 
Purtures tells us that he was operating in | 
1808, and had certainly survived until 1824. 

It has been stated that he preceded Wil- 
liam Caleraft in 1829. 

Horace BiLeacktey. 


HE SILVER OAR: EXECUTION 
DOCK.—I should be glad to know about 
the custom referred to at ante p. 74 (s.v. 
‘Two Hundred Years Ago’) where a state- 
ment is quoted from the Weekly Journal or | 
the British Gazetter to the effect that a pirate | 
named Prye ‘‘ was carried to Execution Dock 
from Newgate, the Silver Oar according to 
custom being carried before him.’’ Where 
can other mention or any account of the 
origin of the custom be found ? 
Also, where was ‘‘ Execution Dock,’’ and 
what is its history ? 


Joun SILVER. 


HE FIRST GOLD.’—From The Times | 
of Aug. 3 last comes the following : 


The Woodmen of Arden are this week hold- 
ing their annual wardmote on the lawns of | 
Packington Park, and Wednesday being Grand 
Day, many members and friends were present. 
The first’ gold of the meeting was made by 
the Rev. T. C. P. Pyemont, who thus became 
master forester, and the second gold was made 
by Brigadier- General Westmacott, who became 
senior verderer. The chief contest, with 29 
competitors, twas for the silver bugle, and 
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this was won " Mr. H. S. Hatfield. 

At luncheon the ancient custom of the wood- 

men of giving a sovereign to the chief bow- 

man for retaining the coin in his mouth while 

drinking a glass of wine was observed. . . 
What is meant by ‘‘ the first gold of the 

meeting ”’ ? 

GEORGE Pocock. 


[LITH-HEAD.—Can any reader kindly tell 
me where a place called EHlith-head is 
situated? My only location for it is that it 
is in Strathearn (according to Scott, ‘ Fasti’ 
old edition). At Elith-head Patrick Couper, 
born in Scone, a noted attender of conven- 
ticles as well as preacher during the Covenant- 
ing period, was captured, and imprisoned in 
Perth for attending a conventicle there. 
Subsequently to the Revolution Settlement 
of 1688, Couper was minister of St. Ninian’s, 
Stirlingshire, and Pittenweem. 
W. F. BEL, 


Minister of Forgandenny ; nited Free 
‘hurch, Perthshire. 


EATH OF MADELINE SMITH. — The 
Glasgow correspondent of The Times 
under date of Apr. 17, 1928, reported the 


| death the previous week of Madeline Smith, 


who was charged with the murder of Pierre 
Emile L’Anglier, by the administration of 
arsenic. 

If this was Madeleine Hamilton Smith, she 
must have been over 92 years of age, but at 
11S. iv. 311 a correspondent states she died 
at Melbourne, Sept. £9, 1893. 

Is there any reason to doubt that the latter 
statement is correct ? 

A. H. W. FYNMORE. 

Littlehampton. 


(BILTON, WILTSHIRE, — I am anxious 

‘ to trace a place eel: Chilton (not 
Chilton Foliot), in the County of Wilts. It 
was, according to a document, in existence a 
century ago. The name of the place may 
have been changed, or perhaps its spelling. 
Can any reader help me? 


W. D. R. 
RYttzo (RIZZIO): BACON. — In the 
Burial Register of St. Olave’s, Hart 


Street. London, there is this entry: 

“© 1603. Sep. 1. Francisco Ryttzo 
[Rizzio] out [of] Byshopsgate Street, buried 
in the Chancell in Bacon’s tombe.”’ 

Ts anything known of this person or of 
these Bacons ? 

A. Francis STEvART. 

University Club, Edinburgh. 
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HERALDIC: BLAZON OF SHIELDS | 
DESIRED.—Can any reader blazon the 

following shields, said to be in Broughton | 
Church, Oxfordshire (pamphlet on the 

church by the Rev. — Wyatt): Bologne; 

Filsol; Chanceaux; Jordane; Monceaux; ' 
Saye; Ends; Mandeville; Marnigot; Chene | 
or Chanells; Battisford; |Peplesham; 

Wykeham; Perrott; Trillow; Champneys. 

They do not seem to agree with Anthony a 

Wood’s list. 


Oxon. 


ABMS ‘“ BELONGING”? TO LANDS. — 
Can examples be cited? One can be 
found among grants of arms. 
ENQUIRER. 


ANTE IN MEDIAVAL ENGLAND.—1. 
How far was Dante’s ‘ Divine Comedy ’ 
known in England before 1350? 

2. What is the earliest reference to it or 
debt to it in Middle English ? 

Ernest EK. WuitTe. 

{Our correspondent might consult Dr. Paget 
Toynbee, ‘ Britain’s Tribute to Dante in 
Literature and Art’ (Oxtord University Press, 
for the British Academy, 1921). He tells us 
there that the first mention of Dante’s name in 
English literature is still that in Chaucer’s 
“House of Fame’; and that the first transla- 
tion from the ‘ Divina Commedia,’ belonging to 
about four years earlier, is lines ii. 967-9 of 
‘Troilus and Cressida.” The Ugolino story in 
‘The Monk’s Tale’ remains the first consider- 
able translation from Dante into English. ] 

IMSON FAMILY (See 12 S. x. 445; and 

ante p. 48).—At the former reference I 
asked for information regarding the 3rd son 
(Christian name unknown) of the Rev. 
Patrick Simson, A.M. (b. 1556. d. March 31, 
1618), by his wife Martha Barron (dau. of 
James Barron, Esq., of Kinnaird, Provost of 
Edinburgh), but so far there has been no 
reply. The son referred to was a minister in 
Ireland. and he was killed by rebels. His 
widow got relief from the Presbytery of Lin- 
lithgow, July 5, 1643. TI am anxious to know 
whether he had any issue. There is a tradi- 
tion that he had, and that two of his descend- 
ants, John and Thomas Simson, settled at 
Golan, near Armagh, in the eighteenth 
century. 

John Simson (died after 1780) owned the | 
tenant-right to townland of Rosmiland 
(landed proprietors, Moutrays of Favour 
Royal). About 1740, he married Miss -— 


Maxwell, of Finnebrogue, or Falkland, and 
had issue:—Joseph Simson, whose descend- | 
ants owned tenant-right to half 


Rosmiland ' 


until about sixteen years ago; John Simson 
(of whom presently), and Thomas Simson,* 
who married Anne, dau. of Nathaniel Dale, 
who owned townland (probably tenant-right) 
in Co. Monaghan. 

John Simson (Rev.), of the Church of Ive- 
land (1746-1799), M.A., Glasgow, married in 
1781, Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Edward 
Howie, Esq., of Royal Crescent, Bath. She 
is buried in Trinity Churchyard, Chester. 

If any of your readers can give me inform- 
ation regarding the issue of the minister who 
was killed by the rebels, or the names of the 
parents of John and Thomas Simson, I shall 
be very grateful. 

I believe that Thomas Simson was in the 
English Horse Dragoons. His family 
emigrated to America shortly before 1800. 

James Sreron-ANDERSON, 

22, Alexandra Place, Oban, Argyllshire. 


PEACE WARRANT.—The Times of Aug. 6, 
quoting from its issue of a hundred years 
ago, mentions the case of a man _ charged 
before the magistrate at Marlborough Street, 
under a peace warrant. What was this? 
J. Lanprear Lucas. 
101, Piccadilly, W. 
TOLZEY. — The Lord Mayor of Bristol, 
writing in the August issue of the Land- 
mark, the organ of the English Speaking 
Union, says that’ the Council House in that 
city was formerly known as the Tolzey house, 
because it had a covered walk, or tolzey. 
before it. What was the origin of this word, 
and was it ever in general use? 
J. LANpDFEAR Luvcas. 
{The ‘N. E. D.’ explains this word under 
‘ Tolsel*: ‘* The ancient name in some English 
and Trish towns for the guildhall, tolbooth, or 
borough court-house; also for the local court 
of justice (more fully tolsel or tolsey court) 
there held.’ The first quotation is from 1344 
in * Litt. Red Bk. Bristol,’ published in 1900. 
The towns which appear in the quotations are 
Bristol, Galway, Dublin, Kilkenny, Hereford, 
Wellow, and Burford.] 
UTTON FIELD, SCOTLAND, 1482.—The 
‘ Northern Genealogist,’ Part ii, 1896, 
contains a contribution taken from a MS. 
volume formerly in the possession of Sir 
Edward Plumpton of Plumpton, and _ then 
(1826) of the Marquis of Ripon. It con- 
tains a list of gentlemen knighted at Hutton 


* Jefferson Davis (1808-1889), President of the 
American Confederate States; Ulysses Simpson 
Grant (1822-1885), twice President of the United 
States; and Bishop Mathew Simpson, were 
descended from Thomas Simson. 
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Field in Scotland, 1482. 
names of sixteen knights made by ‘‘ my Lord | 
of Gloucester ”’ ; four by ‘‘the Duke of | 
Albany’; four by ‘‘my Lord of Northum- 
berland’’; and fifteen by ‘‘my Lord Stan- 
lay.’ In addition there are sixteen 
“ Banretts,’’ sixteen ‘‘ Ban’etts in the 
Vawarde,’’ and six ‘‘ Ban’etts by my Lord 
Stanley.”’ 

‘These knights’ names were copied out of 
an ancient note in pap’ the vijth day of 
Decemb., 1613, by me Ric. Taylor servante to 
Sir Edward Plompton.”’ 

It would be interesting to know something 
about the action referred to. Can any 
‘N. & Q.’ reader shed any light on the affair ? 

H. Askew. 


The list gives the | 


Spennymoor. 


{(JUSBERRY CLUMP.—Could this interest- 

ing local name of a barrow in Hamp- 
shire, not marked on the Ordnance Survey, be 
derived from Llus, the bilberry in Welsh, o1 
is it from some Anglo-Saxon derivation ? 


K. E. Cope. 
LIZABETHAN USE OF “ MR.’’ — Was 
not ‘‘ My.’’ used for ‘‘ Master’ as well 


as for ‘‘ Mister,’’ in the Elizabethan period, 
especially for younger (but mature) scions of 
a family ? 
ARLINGTON. 
(ATALE IGUE OF OXFORD UNIVER- 
~ SITY GRADUATES, 1728. — This is 
mentioned at ante p. 74, s.v. ‘Two Hundred 
Years Ago.’ At what date was it eventually 
published? Where can any account of it— 
compilers; printer; number of edition and 
bibliographical particulars—best be found ? 
RHEDECYNIAN. 


MODERN LATIN. — I should like to be 

allowed to repeat a query which appeared 
on May 22, 1926, to which no reply was sent. 
The General Strike so occupied the minds of 
people during that month that it is not to be 
wondered at if queries of those weeks went 
unheeded. This is one to which many 
correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ must know the 
answer, 

Is there any work purporting to give the 
best, or the most usual, Latin renderings of 
modern words which have no strict classical 
equivalent? Apart from the compilation of 
a vocabulary are there, in any periodicals. 
any discussions on the subject? I should 
particularly like to know what is the received 
Latin rendering for the following words: | 
Appeat (subst.) ; Advertise and Advertise- 
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ment ; Boycott ; ‘aioe Buffer (lit. and 
in expression ‘‘ Buffer state’’); Guarantor ; 
Headquarters; (an) Industry ; Strike ; 
Standard (Standard time); Trade Union. 
Any renderings of other terms current in 
political or commercial discourse would be 
welcomed. Do all countries use the same 
Latin word for their equivalent terms of this 
kind ? 


RHEDECYNIAN. 
Grows HOUSE. — I shall be grateful for 
precise indications of any references to 
the buildings and grounds of Stowe House, 
near Buckingham, in eighteenth and nine- 
teenth century letters, memoirs, and news- 
papers. 
A. A. HR. 


RAIN-MARING.~ Could any reader tell me 
of books or articles on the folk-customs 
and folk-beliefs connected with rain-making ? 
Such information as I have—apart from what 
is contained in,‘ The Golden Bough ’—mainly 
comes from the North American Indians. I 
should be particularly glad of any account of 
rain-making, with its associated beliefs, from 
Kastern Asia and Japan, of modern date. 


L. E. O. 


POLre- -LORE OF SNOW. — I should be 
gratefui to any reader for particulars 

of folk customs and _ folk-beliefs centred 
on snow. Do any peoples use charms either 
to bring snow or avert snow? Where could I 
find collected legends—especially legends of 
Eastern Europe and of Asia—about the origin 
of snow. Feathers plucked from a bird in the 
sky seems to be the most general explanation 
of snow falling. Did early peoples—apart 
from those in Arctic regions—regard snow as 
a trouble and disadvantage, or as a blessing? 

L. E. O 

FFICIAL JOURNALS.—At what several 
times and in what succession did Govern- 
ment Departments which issue periodical 
Journals begin to do so? Is there much 


priority in this respect of one European 
country over another? Which led the way? 
Foncnry. 


| gate p= gg WANTED. — Can any reader 
kindly give me the reference for the 
following sentence, attributed to Leonardo da 
Vinci :— 
“The greater the man, the deeper his love. 
It is quoted by Mr. Houston Stewart Chamber- 
lain in his ‘Richard Wagner,’ p. 281 of the 
English translation, but I. have heen unable 
to trace it in the works of Leonardo da Vinci. 
GrorGe Atnsiie Heat. 
14 Bardwell Road, Oxford. 
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Replies. 


AGE OF BEARING ARMS AND OF 


KNIGHTHOOD. 
(cliv. £25, 268). 


MAY I withdraw my charge against Sir 
Thomas Blount (fl. temp. Richard II) of 
stating his age falsely in giving evidence in a 
suit between Lovel and Morley regarding the 
right to bear certain arms? I was correct in 
thinking he was a good deal older that the 
record apparently indicated ; but the error was 
Blomefield’s (‘ Norfolk,’ ii. 438) and not Sir 
Thomas Blount’s. For Blomefield dated the 
document which he saw in the possession of 
P.L.N. (? Peter le Neve), 1395. The Roll 
(or part of it) dealing with tne case is in the 
Public Record Office, and is dated 1385 and 
1386 (Chancery Miscellanea, 6/1). This con- 
sists of the depositions of Morley’s witnesses, 
177 in number.  Blomefield’s document, on 
the other hand, contained, for the most part, 
the depositions of Lovel’s witnesses. The two 
documents were once presumably together. I 
imagine that perhaps Blomefield’s document 
is in the College of Arms. 
The extra ten years thus added to Sir 
Thomas Blount’s age satisfies all the require- 


ments. It makes him born in 1321, and 
therefore aged twenty-five at the date of 
Crecy, twenty-six when knighted before 


Calais, and twenty-seven when married. As 
he says, he was sixty-four and had _ borne 
arms for fifty years, the age when he assumed 
arms, fourteen, remains unaltered. The other 
witnesses cited in Blomefield give the age 
when they began to bears arms at seventeen 
and twenty-six, and the unlikely one of ten. 
Even more remarkable is the case of William 
Wollaston, Hsq.; aged ninety-six, who ‘ was 
in arms first at the battle of Strivelin in 
Scotland.’’ If this refers, as presumably it 
does, to Wallace’s victory at Stirling in 
September. 1297, that was eighty-eight years 
before, and the old gentleman was either only 
eight years of age at the time, or was older 
than he remembered. 

Finally, may I ask pardon for again draw- 
ing attention to this Roll, in the hope that 
someone with the necessary scholarship and 
time (and prepared also, I am afraid, to face 
the expense of publishing) may transcribe it, 
and also le Neve’s, if it can be found? If it 


has not the interest that accidentally belongs 
to the similar Scrope and Grosvenor Roll by 
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reason of its including the deposition of Geof- 
frey Chaucer, it has its value in the living 
words of those who actually took part in the 
wars of the time. Knight after . knight, 
veterans of seventy and upwards (one, as we 
have seen, actually of the age of ninety-six) 
come forward to say proudly, ‘* I was at Cregy 
and Calais,.’’ when the arms of Morley were 
first challenged by the Burnel of the day, 
whose arms f.ovel had inherited. Priors and 
priests add the testimony of arms painted in 
various churches and monasteries. It is a 
picturesque document, and to those whose 
interest in history is not confined to the dry 
bones will seem important. 
K. Sr. Joun Brooks. 

A CLIFTON MARRIAGE (cliv. 424, ely, 

15, 85).—The Clifton arms differenced by 
a fleur-de-lis on the bend appear on_ two 
shields on a fireplace in the hall at Balls 
Park, Hertford. The impalements, Crofts 
and Walpole respectively, illustrate the 
marriages of father and son, namely : 

(a) Henry Clyfton of Toftrees, Norfolk, 
with Mary, daughter of Thomas Crofts of 
Felmingham, Norfolk. 

(b) Thomas Clyfton with Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Callibutt Walpole, of Houghton, Nor- 
folk. 

Henry Clifton, the father, died in 1620, 
aged 57, as Blomefield’s note on his monu- 
ment in Toftrees Church, in the ‘ History of 
Norfolk,’ records. 

The Clifton manor house at Toftrees, of 
late Elizabethan date, was evidently erected 
by the son Thomas, when this fireplace was 
made. The manor later came to the Town- 
shend family of Raynham Hall, and it is 
most likely that a late Marquis Townshend 
removed the fireplace to his Hertfordshire 
seat, Balls Park. 





Hersert C, ANDREWS. 
Victoria and Albert Museum, 8.W.7. 


END CHARGED WITH’ THREE 
GARBS (clv. 83).—Barlee Family. A 
branch of the Barlee family was seated at 
Albury, Herts. They acquired this manor 
by the marriage of John Barlee (d. 1445) 
with Joan de la Lee, daughter and co-heir of 
Sir John de la Lee and the heiress Joan de 
Pateshull. The arms of these Barlees were, 
Barry wavy of six, ermine and sable, As 
the brass of Anne Gunter (d. 1485) in 
Albury Church depicts, they quartered Lan- 
way, De la Lee, Baard, Pateshull, Walden, 

Breton, Norwood and Perient. 

Hersert C. ANDREWS. 
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The Filton arms were, Argent, on a bend | 
azure (not sable), three garbs or. The Hes- | 
keths changed the colour of the bend to sable. | 
Probably these coats were founded on that of 
the Earl of Chester, Azure, three garbs or. 
Your correspondent must not expect to find 
formal grants of such early arms. 

She may like to be referred to Friar Brack- 
ley’s Book of Arms (1440-60), printed in The 
Ancestor, vol. x., which gives alliances of the 
Paston family and their kinsfolk the Barrys 
and Mawtebys. Margaret, dau. of John 
Berney of Redham, married John Mawteby, 
and died 1445. Their dau. and heiress Mar- 
garet married John Paston. Shields are 
given of Paston impaling Mawteby (Azure a 
cross or), Mawteby impaling Beauchamp, and 
Clifton, and also Loveyne, and Clifton 
impaling Mortimer (see ante p. 85). 

In a fifteenth century book of arms in The 
Ancestor, v. 181, the arms of J. Mawdeby are 
given as, Sable, a chevron ermine between 
three swans’ heads erased argent. 


R. 8. B. 


ALTBY ARMS (clv. 82). — There are 
references to Court Rolls of Maltby, 
Yorks, in Appendix ix. of the Twelfth Report 
of Historical MSS. Commission (C. 6338—1i) ; 
and references to Sir Walter de Mauteby, son 
of Sir Robert de Mauteby (Beckham, ce. 


1230); Sir Robert de Malteby (Bessingham, © 


1337); Sir John de Mauteby (Bessingham, 
1362, 1373) ; Sir John de Mauteby (Waxhan, | 
1391) ; in the same Commission’s ‘ Report on | 
MSS. in various Collections,’ Vol. vii (Cd. 
6722). 

G. W. Wricat. 


NEGLECTED FACTOR IN PLACE- | 
NAMES: “SUN ALIGNMENTS” | 
(cly. 70).—Replying to Mr. Appy’s enquiry, 
“What are ‘sun-alignments,’ or simply 
‘alignments’ ?’’ I would say that he will 
find the first fully defined, with examples, in 
the paper to the Society of Antiquaries read 
by Rear-Admiral Boyle Somerville in May, 
1923, and printed in Archwologia. 
Speaking of Stone Circles, this 
says : 


: | 
writer | 


_In this case orientation lines are usually | 
indicated by specially prominent stones of the 
Circle, one at each end of the particular dia- 
meter which forms the alignment. The align- 
ment is often, but not always, extended by | 
means of a standing stone placed at some 
distance outside the Circle, and by this method | 


the eve is directed to an unmarked but pro-| ] 


minent hill-summit, to a pronounced dip in| 
the horizon, or to some megalithic structure | 
such as a standing stone or cairn, or boulder. ' 


The Admiral then gives two examples in 
the stone circle crowning Beltany Hill, 
Raphoe, Co. Donegal. 


Standing with one’s back to the greatest 
stone of the circle, and looking across its 
diameter to the H.N.E., one sees a large and 
prominent stone of the circle, with its sharp 
apex 4 ft. 6 in. above the circle platform. 
Continuing the line of the diameter on which 
it stands, there is seen beyond it against the 
sky, at a distance of about four hundred 
yards, a small but conspicuous hill-summit. 
The azimuth of this line is precisely that of 
sunrise on Bealltaine (6th May), and it is im- 
portant to note that the present name, “ Bel- 
tany Hill,” gives the almost exact pronuncia- 
tion of the Gaelic name of this May Day 
celebration. 

A second sun-alignment in this circle is 
then described : 

There is another stone conspicuously greater 
and higher than its neighbours. It is 5 ft. 
10 in. high, and about 8 ft. in width. Looking 
across the diameter on which it stands, the 
eye passes over a stone at the other end 
to an outlying slab or pillar stone, 6 ft. 3 in. 
high, which is planted in the ground with its 
longer sides parallel to the line of sight, at 
a distance of 67 ft. outside the boundary of 
the circle. Beyond this pillar-stone, on the 
same line, there is a hill-summit, seen against 
the sky, at some little distance. The azimuth 
of this line is exactly that of sunrise on the 
day of the winter solstice. 

Regarding the second part of Mr. Appy’s 
query as to those cross-country alignments on 
which I have done much pioneer work, I will 
not give my own examples. I° therefore 
quote from M. and C. H. B. Quennell’s 
‘Everyday Life in the New Stone Age.’ p. 
110: 

If a straight line be drawn on the map from 
the trigonometrical station of the Ordnance 
Survey on White Hill (293 ft.) above the Thames 
Ferry at South Stoke, to the camp at Ravens- 
burg Castle in N. Herts, about 40 miles away, 
it picks up many interesting points. There 
is another trigonometrical station on Harcourt 


| Hill (610 ft.), then Whiteleaf Cross cut in the 


chalk near Monks Risborough, and the mound 
on Pulpit Hill. From Beacon Hiil above 
Aston Clinton you look down upon The Moat 
at Pitstone as a reflection point at a lower 
level, and to the N.E. can see Icknield Way 


| coming over the shoulder of Beacon Hill at 
| Ivinghoe. 


Then again, the Five Knolls tumuli 
by Dunstable point the way to Ravensburg 
Castle, and Icknield Way meanders along the 
escarpment of the Chilterns, sometimes on the 
line, and sometimes a little below it. It can 
searcely he coincidence, which although its 
arm be long, could hardly stretch for 40 miles 
and put so many points on the same straight 
line. 


Of course my pioneer work is 
tific,’ if it is assumed that 


“* unscien- 


the present 
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method in place-name snsiahaiiite of only 
going half-way back in the history of the 
word. (as far as the earliest written form to 
be found), is regarded as a_ complete 
‘science ’?; for my main quest has been in 
pre-historic times when a name was spoken, 
but not written. And the use of the word 
‘idle ’’ (‘* the inventions of an idle fancy ’’) 
raises a grim smile when I look back on the 
seven years’ strenuous labour, involving 
hundreds of miles traversed on wheel or foot, 
hundreds of record photographs and angle 
observations taken, and something near 
destruction of sight from map-reading strain, 

all devoted to one steady task. 
Mistakes, if you like, as in all 

investigation, but not idle ones. 
ALFRED WATKINS. 


pioneer 


ALLOON FEATS WITH ANIMALS 
’ (clii. £00).—In ‘ Memorabilia’ you give 


an example for July, 1850. In The Times of 
Aug. 1, 1828, is an account by Mr. Charles 
Green of his equestrian flight. ‘‘ The pony 
being the first of his race that (the wooden 
horse of Pacolet excepted) ever traversed the 
regions of the air.”’ 
A. H. W. Fynmore. 
NTIQUE (cliv. 388). — ‘‘ Antique Furni- 
ture Dealers’’ appear in the Post Office 
London Directory for 1848. 
A. H. W. Fynmore. 


A§ SPECKLED SHIN (cliv. 461; clv. 87).— 
This used to be quite a common thing. I 
have seen it in an invalid girl of fourteen, 
who because of the chronic disease she suffered 
from, was always sitting over the fire. The 
appearance is often of a criss-cross nature, 
due to the heat between the bars being greater 
than from them. In Sussex, where w vood fires 
were common forty to fifty years ago, the 
staining was more diffuse, though often in 
darker and lighter patches. It is of the 
nature of a more or less permanent scorching. 
F. Witi1am Cock, M.D. 


ARISH REGISTER ENTRY (clv. 82).— 
Doesn’t this mean that Mary was not 


the daughter of Wm. Huddleston, but was 
fathered by anybody who was denominated 
by the generic title of ‘a man. Especially 


as she was born away from the parish in 
which she was registered. 


F. Ww. C 


RIGADIER-GENERAL CHARLES LAW- 
’ RENCE: 
(clv, 62). 


was physician to 


DR. THOMAS LAWRENCE 
— [I think Dr. Thomas Lawrence 
Charles II, James IT, 


William and Mary, and Queen Anne. His 
diploma of M.D. Padua, the illuminated 
diploma of the R.C.P., his commission of 
Physician to the Army signed by James II, 
and his own copy of the official report made 
to the Privy Coungil by him and other medi- 
cal men on the post mortem on Queen Anne 
are in the Wellcome Medical Museum. His 
grandson, Dr. Thomas Lawrence, was Presi- 
dent of the College of Physicians (not Sur. 
geons). He was the friend and adviser of 
Dr. Johnson. Many letters between them in 
Latin are in existence. He was famed for his 
Latinity, but was prevented by a_ nervous 
complaint from much success in his profes. 
sion. His Oxford diploma of M.B. is also in 
the Museum. 
F. Wit11am Cock. 


PARL LY CHRISTIANITY IN THE BRIT. 

ISH ISLES (clv. 81). — In the year 
86 A.D. a great battle was fought under 
Agricola between the Roman armies and the 
inhabitants of Caledonia under the Gram- 
pians. We know that many of the Roman 
soldiers were Christians, members of the 
Christian Church, and they must have 
brought their religion with them. Indeed, 
during the Roman _ occupation, Bishop 
Dowden says in his ‘ Celtic Church,’ ‘‘ Roman 
Britain, speaking generally, had been chris- 
tianised,’’ but although these Christian sol- 
diers could not have been so forgetful of their 
character as never to speak of their religion 
to the heathen, and never to try to win them 
to Christ, yet it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to say to what extent ¢ ‘hristianity had spread 
outside the Roman limits. 

Tertullian, who wrote 200 a.p., 
the Faith had reached a point in 
which the Roman armies never reached, 
““ inaccessible to the Romans, but subdued 
beneath the yoke of Christ.’’ As all England 
and Wales were under the Roman yoke, his 
words point to part of the present Scotland. 
To what part? All north of the Roman wall 
was inaccessible to the Romans. It is impos- 
sible to be certain what part Tertullian 
means: we can only say that about 200 a.p. 
there were Christians in what is now called 
Scotland. 

There are many legends as to how Chris- 
tianity first came to Scotland, but none of 
them seem trustworthy. There is nothing 
certain and truly historical till the time of 
St. Ninian, who was the son of a Christian 
chief, and was born in Galloway about 
350 a.D. It is with him that the proper his- 
tory of the Church begins. He is the first 


says that 
Britain 
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in connection with Scotland. 
Rome during the episcopate of Damasus, who 
held the See of Rome from 366 to 388. He 
was consecrated to the episcopal office, and 
returned to his native country about 394 as a 
Christian Bishop. 
land he stayed for a while at Tours, in 
France, where St. Martin was then Bishop, 
and he is said to have brought builders from 
Tours to work at the church and the monas- 
tery and schools which he built at Whithorn, 
near Wigton, where he lived after his return. 
He called the church ‘‘St. Martin’s,’’ in 
memory of his friend. He was called the 
Bishop of ‘‘ Candida Casa,’’ which is still 
the Latin title of the Bishop of Galloway. 
JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 
22, Alexandra Place, Oban, Argyllshire. 


YEAST OF ST. EGWIN (clv. 83). — I am 

unable to supply the date of this festival, 
but surely SatMo can obtain it from any 
well-known hagiologies (Alban Butler, 
Baring Gould, ete.). It may interest him to 
know that Norton Church, near Evesham, is 
dedicated to this Saint. Let him write to 
the Vicar thereof. The old church was 
rebuilt by John de Brokehampton, forty-third 


Abbot of Evesham (1282-1316). One of the 
vicars, Walter Consitt Boulter (1891-1902) 
was a former frequent contributor to 
‘N. & Q.’ 
J. B. McGovern. 
St. Egwin, Bishop and Confessor, died 
gan. 11, ‘717. 
H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


(ATER FAMILY (cliv. 299, 337, 392, 429; 
ely. 11, 31, 88).—There will be general 
agreement with the writer at the last refer- 
ence when he says that the place-names Cade- 
trew and the rest have nothing to do with the 
personal name Cater. He is dealing with the 
personal name pronounced Cayter, now 
represented, in meaning, by Caterer. There 
is, however, another personal name Cater, 
Which should be pronounced Catter. This 
second personal name Cater or Catter has 
everything to do with the place-name Cade- 
trew. The spelling Catter is found in the 
Widecombe ( Devon) marriages on 1659, 
June 16, and in the Lustleigh (Devon) bap- 
tisms on 1785, Oct. 9. The relevant portions 
of the Widecombe and Lustleigh Parish 
Registers have been printed by the “Devon and 
Cornwall Record Society. , 
M. 


He went to | 


Christian teacher who is mentioned by name | 


On his way back to Scot- | 


ENISON SHAFTO (cliv. 353). — Since 
sending my query at the above reference, 
my attention has been drawn to an entry in 
‘Local Records,’ compiled by John Sykes 
for the year 1752, which throws a little light 
on the subject. The paragraph is as follows: 
April 14—Robert Shaftoe, of Benwell, Esq., 
was married to Miss Camilla Allan, of the 
Flatts, in the county of Durham, a lady of 
fine a lishments, with a fortune of 
£20,000. This lady had three sisters who 
carried equally large fortunes (uncommon 
sums in those days) to their husbands, viz. 
Dorothy Allan, married to James Garland, of 
Michael Stow Hall, county of Essex, Esq.; 
Susan Allan, married to Ralph Jennison, of 
Walworth, county of Durham, Esq., M.P. for 
Northumberland, and master of the stag- 
hounds to George Il; and Margaret Allan, 


| married to Jenison Shaftoe, of Wratting Park, 


county otf Cambridge, M.P. for Leo- 


minster. 

From the above extract it is to be assumed 
that Jenison was not a nickname. A family 
of the name of Jenison resided at Elswick 
Hall, in close proximity to Benwell, hence it 
may be that there was a marriage connection 
between the two families which would account 
for the Christian name Jenison. It is also 
quite likely that Robert Shafto and Jenison 
Shafto were related by family ties and that it 
was to the Benwell Shaftos and not to the 
Whitworth Shaftos that Jenison Shafto was 
related. 

The Miss Allans were the daughters and 
co-heiresses of Thomas Allan of the Flatts, a 
wealthy Durham coal-owner who died in 1840, 
He represented the elder branch of the Allan 
family, which settled in the County of Dur- 
ham. This branch has now become merged 
into that of the Shafto Adair family, repre- 
sented at the present day by Sir Robert 
Shafto Adair, 5th Bart., of Flixton Hall, 
Suffolk. 

From information supplied to me by Magor 
Farrrax BLakEBorovuGH, Jenison Shafto and 
Robert Shafto were members of the Jockey 
Club in 1773, and they were both styled 
‘““Captain,’? and supposed to be brothers. 
They were certainly brothers-in-law, if the 
Robert Shafto mentioned by Sykes is the same. 

The Whitworth Shaftos were also interested 
in the turf, and one of them, a clergyman, the 
Rev. John Duncombe Shafto, Rector of 
Brancepeth, ran his horses under a fictitious 
name. 

The Elswick Jenisons (Jennisons) were con- 


Esq., 


nected by family ties with the Walworth 
Jennisons. 
H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 
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(CRAP-BOOKS (clv. 64). — I have seen it | 


stated that the seventeenth century was 
the age of the commonplace book. Lord 
Keeper Guilford made a practice of common- 
placing his law records. Bishop Burnet 
advised the younger clergy to do the like with 
their divinity topics. Persons who made no 
claim to be students kept a book in which 
they jotted down such items of interest as 
took their fancy. 

A volume of this description is preserved in 
the Cambridge University Library (Add. 
MSS. 3117). This book was written between 
1600 and 1634. The contents consist of 
accounts, summaries of sermons, copies of 
prayers, chapters of the Bible, and other 
miscellaneous matter. The writer of these 
scraps was a Robert Saxby, who was of 
Puritanical leanings. (See  ‘ History 
Teachers’ Miscellany,’ Vol. iv). : 

A book of this nature was written by a 
citizen of Durham, a skinner and_ glover 
named Jacob Bee (1636-1711). The flyleaf 
bears the announcement: — ‘‘ Jacob Bee 
[autograph signature] | His Booke | Given 
him the 29th of | August, 1681.’’ 
tings, which commence in 1681 and end in 
1706, age given under the headings—‘ Births,’ 
‘ Weddings,’ ‘ Mortality,’ ‘ Events.’ 

H. Askew. 


EES IN FOLKLORE (clv. 80).—In René 
Boylesve’s novel, ‘ La Becquée ’ (1901)— 
a tale of Touraine in the seventies of the last 
century—there is an allusion to a custom of 
putting black crape round the hives on the 
death of the owner :— 
Nous remontames par l’allée des abeilles. 
Chaque ruche était entourée d’un crépe noir. 
Cet usage du pays la fit sourire.” (p. 273, in the 


Nelson edition). 
G. H. Waite. 


ARMADA BONFIRES (clv. 64). — Your 
correspondent will find information as to 
the beacon-fires prepared all along the south 
coast in M. A. Lower’s ‘ Survey of the Coast 
of Sussex’ (temp. Eliz.), Lewes, 1870, and 
incidentally in my ‘ History of Selsey.’ 
Epwarp Heron-Atten. 


In ‘ Old Yorkshire,’ New Series, edited by 
William Smith, there is an informative 


article on Yorkshire Beacons, in which we are | 
a certificate of the number of | 
ge emi OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (clv. 


told that 


beacons in East Yorkshire was made in 


response to the inquiry of Elizabeth in 1588, | 
This document showed | 


the Armada year. 


The jot- | 


that that particular district was well equipped | 
with the means of signalling the danger. 


The article in question, contributed by 
John Nicholson, also gives the orders which 
were to be observed for the watching of the 
beacons in Holderness and other parts of the 
East Riding. A list of the beacons in use 
in 1588 is also given with details of their 
structure and duties. 


The famous picture by Seymour Lucas, 
R.A., ‘The Armada in Sight,’ shows the 
lighting of the beacon on Plymouth Hoe. This 
painting shows Sir John Greville directing 
the attention of Humphrey Founes to the 
lighting of the beacon. 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 


BEISTOLL ” CHINA (clv. 83).—Pount- 

ney’s ‘Old Bristol Potteries’ (1920) 
states that many pieces from the first Bristol 
Porcelain Works are marked ‘‘ Bristol] 1750” 
in raised letters and figures, whilst many 
sauce-boats are known bearing the mark 
“Bristoll’? or ‘‘ Bristol’? in _ relief. 
Cnaffers, ‘ Marks and Monograms on Pot- 
tery and Porcelain,’ also gives a facsimile of 
the ‘‘ Bristoll’’ mark. This is probably only 
the workman’s way of spelling the name, for 
many pieces of the seventeenth century, and 
later, will be found with the name so written. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


OLK-NAMES OF FLOWERS (clv. 27).— 
The standard authority, Britten and 
Holland’s ‘ Plant Names’ (p. 571), states 
that Earthnut, Pignut, and Bad Man’s Bread 


is Bunium flexuosum, also that Bad Man’s 


Porridge (Yorks.) is Anthricus sylvestris. 
Motherdye (or die) is Lychnis diurna 
(Cumb.), Veronica Chamedrys  (Yorks.), 
Crataegus Oxyacantha (Lancs. Nat. x. 65). 
CEnanthe pimpinelloides is Earthnut in 
Hants., and Viola sylvatica (capsules) Pig- 
nut in Cheshire. 
J. ARDAGH. 


ICHOLAS UDALL (clv. 79). — Possibly 
your correspondent is conversant with the 
articles dealing with Nicholas Udall which 
appeared in The Essex Keview, Vol. xxii, 
pp. 142-152, and Vol. xxiii, pp. 11-19: if not, 
he will find these articles of considerable 
interest. 


H. S. G. 


This is 
satire on 


83).—1. ‘‘ Eschewing Luke. etc.” 
from ‘ Absolute and Abitofheii,’ a 


‘ Foundations,’ a theological work; by R. A. 


Kfnox], 1913. 
G. S. G. 
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_ The Library. | 


Survey of London. Vol. XI. The Parish of | 
Chelsea, Part iv. The Royal Hospital, Chel- | 
sea. By Walter H. Godfrey. (Batsford, for | 
the London County Council. £2 2s.). 
YERTAIN volumes of the great Survey of | 

London which the London County Council | 
is bringing out under the editorship of Dr. 

Montagu H. Cox and Dr. Philip Norman, will | 

appeal more directly and widely to public 

interest than others, and the volume before us | 
is one of these. With the aid of 102 beautiful | 
plates, which include plans as well as photo- | 
graphs, and Mr. W. H. Godfrey’s minute and 
careful description in the letter-press, the old 
hospital, in its sober, homely beauty, is fully | 
displayed, so that those who know it in some | 
detail will assuredly obtain further’ enrich- 
ment of their knowledge, and those who know | 
it not, and have no opportunity of visiting it, | 
may really get some imaginative possession of 
it—which is no idle thing to acquire, for 
Chelsea Hospital stands for much in English 
history. The pretty old story of its having 
been Nell Gwyn’s idea—the trouble is the story 
is not old enough—can but find mention here: 
as Mr. Godfrey says, the plight of old soldiers | 
on the one hand, and growing concern for them 

m the other, together with the new establish- 

ment of a regular army which must compel 

attention to the question, are enough to account 
for the foundation. It would be strange if the 

Hospital in some form had not been founded. 

As in idea it revived and carried on—with a 

difference—the tradition of the medieval guest- 

house for poor travellers, which linked itself 
on to the buildings and methods connected with 
monastic hospitality, so also it goes back to the 
old guest-house in the principles of its archi- 
tecture, though again with a difference. Mr. | 

Godfrey praises this most sympathetic work of | 

Wren’s with happy discernment. Here, in| 

fact, was exactly the task to suit Wren’s mind. | 

In his churches, it can be very plausibly main- 

tained, there is always something lacking: | 

their spirit is “‘ morality touched with emo- 
tion ’—‘‘ thrilled with emotion,” one might | 
put it, at its best—and this perhaps does not 
erfectly suffice, gentle and lofty though it is. 
ut for the Royal Hospital it suffices fully, 
and being unstrained seems to work the more 
vigorously and satisfyingly, the reader may find 
who traces the final result in this description. 


On the brief and well-known history of the | 
first steps towards the foundation—of which | 
note occurs in Evelyn’s Diary—there is no need 
to comment, but the earlier story of the site 
chosen is probably less familar to the general | 
reader. It was pitched upon in 1606 for a/| 
Theological College, a project much favoured | 
by James I; and an elaborate and curious | 
design was made for the building, reproduction 
of which forms one of the most interesting of 
the plates here—a large many-towered quad- 
rangle with a second smaller re-entrant 
quadrangle on its north side. Only a small ! 





part of this College, however was ever erected; 
not all the energy of Dean Sutcliffe of Exeter, 
who had desired its foundation expressly for 
controversial purposes, could put effective life 
into it, and during the Commonwealth, it is 
mentioned as “ dissolved,” and is presently in 
use as a prison. After the Restoration it was 
first used for prisoners of war, and then, for 
a dozen years or so, held by the Royal Society. 
Of the learned persons conected with the Col- 
lege—which consisted of a Provost, seventeen 
Fellows and two Historians—the best known 
name is Camden, who was one of the His- 
torians. 

In accordance with the plan of the Survey, 
the inscriptions in the Royal Hospital Burying- 
ground are set out as they now appear, arms 
being illustrated where they occur. A few 
curiosities in the way of names and epitaphs 
will be noted. In 1749 died, at the age of 94 
years, a housekeeper of the hospital who had 
borne the Christian name Utricia. William 
Hiseland, who died in 1732, is described as “‘A 
vetran if ever Soldier was | Who merited well 
a Pension | if Long Service be a Merit | Having 
served upwards of the Days of Man | Antient 
but not Superannuated | Engaged in a Series 
of Wars | Civil as well as Foreign | Yet not 
maimed or worn out by either | His Complexion 
was fresh & florid | His Health hale & hearty | 
His Memory exact & ready | In Stature | He 
exceeded the Military size | In Strength | He 
surpassed the prime of Youth | and | What 
rendered his Age | Still more Patriarchal | 
When above one Hundred Years Old | He took 
unto him a Wife |Read Fellow Soldiers and 


| Reflect | That there is a Spiritual Warfare | As 


well as a Warfare Temporal | Born vj of 
August 1620 | Died vjj of Feb. 1732 | Aged jj2|’ 
Here in the Moravian Burial Ground lies 
Count Zinzendorf; and in the King’s Road 


| Burial Ground lie two sisters, Elizabeth Walter 


and Catharine Michell, who died in the same 
year, and whom Elizabeth’s husband John has 
thus commemorated, “ .. . the Christian 
Faith | They [practised] its Duties | Recipr 
[. . .Jn Affection | Even from . . .rliest Child- 
hood | They never offended each other | To 
their Relations and Friends | They cheerfully 
attended | on the Bed of Sickness | The Poor 
they assisted | By medicinal and other Aids | 
They were admirably alike | Particularly neat! 
Of few Words | and affable Deportment| ” The 
epitaph goes on to express the writer’s hope of 
rejoining them. To complete the picture, it 
may be mentioned that, far from their being 
twins, as the wording suggests, Elizabeth was 
by ten years the elder. This full record of 
inscriptions, the lavish provision of plates, 
with views interior and exterior, and many 
photographs of detail such as _ door-ways, 
newels, cupboards, cisterns, and chimney- 
pieces, as well as the exhaustive architectural 
description, all of which is according to plan, 
necessarily leave little space for biographical 
notes, which are outside the general plan: 
nevertheless Mr. Godfrey has contrived to get 
in abbreviated biographical particulars which 
it is certainly useful to have. 
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Aspects of Dr. Johnson. By E. S. Roscoe. | 
(Cambridge University Press. 6s. net). 
APERS, communicated to Club Meetings, do | 

not always stand the testing process of sub- 

sequent publication; specially is this true on a 

subject so often and so well-worked over as 

Dr. Johnson’s character—the ostensible object 

of the first three essays in this book. | The | 

best opens; on ‘The Art of Living.’ Much , 

in it is sound, if not particularly fresh : what 

is new is one of the strangest theories imagin- 
able. Having claimed, at starting, that “ for 

a teacher of the conduct of life, Johnson had 

every requisite qualification,” Mr. Roscoe, for- 

getful, it seems, of its bearing on this plea, 
remarks, in combating Hawthorne’s criticism 
that Johnson “ did not go below the surface of 
things,” that the “surface of things ... was 
sufficient because he was averse from specula- 
tion.” True, later on, he calls this a limita- 
tion, but nevertheless, pleads its value as 
giving “‘ permanence to Johnson’s teaching.” 

Some sense of a flaw somewhere may have 1n- 

spired Mr. Roscoe’s extenuating statement that 

the great man was “concerned with the 
ordinary life of ordinary people.’ He may 
well be asked first, is that true in fact? In 
any case, how can a man possess “ every 
requisite qualification”’ for ‘‘ teaching the 
conduct of life,’ if he cuts out speculation, in | 
another word, philosophy? And how miser- 
ably truncated is the view of life which makes | 
no room for any but commonplace pedestrians 
along the diurnal rut. it not a fact of 
history, and a truth of secular proclamation, | 
that the great revelations and discoveries come | 
from those who, whatever they are, are not | 
ordinary? And these contributions are a part 
of life. 

The four papers on 

Johnson is likened, in turn, to Windham, | 

Selden, Anatole France, and Wordsworth in 

the Highlands, whet expectation, but only to 

disappoint it. The most daring in idea, as 
the most conspicuous failure, is the third. | 

France, at the moment, lies in that deepest 

trough of adverse criticism which almost in- | 

evitably succeeds triumphant progress on a 

cresting wave. Time will kt things, but 

Mr. Roscoe has not contributed to the final | 

equipoise. He seems, in all these four papers, 

but most conspicuously in this one, to neglect | 
the meaning of comparison. A simple instance | 
must serve.” ‘“ Johnson,” he writes, “ preserved | 
in his mind all sorts of out of the way verses | 
which in the first instance he could hardly | 
have done more than scan. Similarly, France 
could recite without effort hundreds of lines | 
of Racine and André Chénier.” Similarly! 

What perverse imp could inspire a critic to 

compare “ out of the way verses ” with “ lines | 

from Racine and André Chénier,’” two poets 
with special claim on a man with the tempera- | 
ment and tastes of Anatole France? 

Mr. Roscoe, like every lover of Johnson, 
realises the vital importance to him of, 

religion. But his view of the nature and im- 

port of sin precludes him, apparently, from | 


Ss 


Comparisons, where | 


the full appreciation of those most intimate 


| secrets of Johnson’s great heart, which are so 


poignant that criticism and discussion seem 
almost an impertinence. 


Selected Letters of Byron. Edited by V. H. 
Collins. (Oxford. Clarendon Press. 4s. 6d. 
net.). 

ROM the fifteen hundred letters or so of 

. Byron’s which remain to us, Mr. Colling 

gives us here sixty-three, prefacing them with 

a few words of penetrating appreciation. 

There is, perhaps, some little tendency just 

now to exaggerate Byron’s good quality as a 

letter-writer, but the high estimate in which 

his warmest admirers hold his letters would 
be found justified by this selection which pre- 
sents him at his best. He was, as everyone 
knows, a peculiar man as well as a man of 
genius, and this fact, patent enough in the 
pages before us, makes it all the more inter- 
esting to observe how plainly, also the general 
tone of mind of his day and generation ap- 
pears in them. This may be illustrated from 
several places, as, for example from _ the 
account of Charles Skinner Matthews which 
he sent to John Murray from Ravenna in 

November, 1920, or the two letters to Scott 

given here. Mr. Collins’s notes are brief, but 

will probably be found by most readers suffi- * 

cient. He has bestowed much, and largely suc- — 

cessful, pains on tracing the quotations with 
which Byron was accustomed to variegate hig 
correspondence. 


Mr. A. S. E. Ackermann (17, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1.) writes to us on the sub- 
ject of “ Life Histories”: “In 1902 Messrs. 
Macmillan »ublished the second ed. of the 
late Sir Francis Galton’s ‘Life History 
Album.’ This is a book with many blank tables 
and squared paper in which to record the 
mental and chsuicel development of one’s 
children from the age of 0 to 100 years! The 


| information includes height, weight, eyesight; 


senses of touch, taste, smell and hearing; ail- 
ments; mental and physical achievements, ete. 
I have kept one of these since 1906 and an- 
other since 1913. Individual and_ scattered 
records of this sort are not of much use, but 
in the aggregate they are of great value to 
biologists and eugenists. As the ‘ Album” has 
run into two editions it would seem that there 
must be at least a few hundreds of these which 
have been carefully kept, and it would be well 
if a list of these could be prepared and pre- 
sented to the Galton Laboratory (founded in 
memory of Sir Francis), so that it may 
known where information of this kind is on 
record. I should therefore be much obliged 
if readers who know of owners of these or 
similar albums will kindly send me the names. 
and addresses of the owners so that I may 
prepare a list for the purpose named.” 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries — 
privately. 
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